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A GREAT FRANCISCAN IN CALIFORNIA: FERMlN 
FRANCISCO DE LASUfiN 

Undying fame is not wholly the result of merit. Rarely have 
the strange pranks of history been better illustrated than in the 
extraordinary reputation enjoyed by Junipero Serra, first Father- 
President of the Franciscan missions of Alta (or present-day 
American) California, and the almost complete oblivion into 
which has passed the name of Fermin Francisco de Lasuen, a 
worthy rival of his illustrious predecessor in solid achievement. 
Both men were able, and deserving of the recognition of posterity, 
but Serra had two advantages which gained for him the lasting 
glory which it now seems impossible Lasuen will ever have. 
Serra was the first Father-President, and shares, therefore, in 
the glamour of the conquest. Of far greater import, however, he 
was so fortunate as to have a devoted friend, his fellow-Majorcan, 
old schoolmate, and fellow-missionary of many years, Francisco 
Pal6u, who wrote and published a life of the great Junipero, 
shortly after the latter's death. Theodore Roosevelt once said: 
"We could better afford to lose every Greek inscription that has 
ever been found than the chapter in which Thucydides tells of 
the Athenian failure before Syracuse." 2 In a similar vein the 
historian Bury wrote: "The early portion of Greek history, which 
corresponds to the seventh and sixth centuries B. C, is inevitably 
distorted and placed in a false perspective through the strange 
limitations of our knowledge. For at that time . . . the cities 
of the western coast of Asia Minor formed the most important 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance and criticism rendered in the 
preparation of this article by the Misses Florenze V. Taylor and Doris W. Bepler. 

1 History as Literature (Address of the President of the American Historical 
Association, delivered at Boston, Dec. 27, 1912), in the American Historical Review 
for April, 1013, Vol. xviii. No. 3, pp. 473-489 at p. 478. 
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and enlightened part of the Hellenic world, and of those cities 
in the days of their greatness we have only some disconnected 
glimpses. . . . The wrong, unfortunately, cannot be righted 
by a recognition of it. Athens and Sparta and their fellows abide 
in possession. Les absents ont toujours tort." 3 So, too, Serra will 
remain famous (justly so) because of Palou, while Lasuen cannot 
hope for the renown to which he is entitled, even though some 
later-day historian may yet piece together documentary evidence 
enough for a biography of this great Franciscan. Something 
should be done, however, to rescue Lasuen from undeserved 
obscurity, and it is hoped that this article may serve in a measure 
toward that end. 

For lack of a Palou we know little of the early life of Lasuen. 
He was a native of Vitoria in the Basque province of Alava, 4 a 
worthy representative of the race to which the upbuilding of the 
Spanish colonies was so greatly due. 6 The year of his birth is 
unknown, but it was probably about 1720. 6 Eventually, he was 
admitted to the Franciscan Order, and turns up in Mexico as a 
member of the famous missionary college of San Fernando. 7 He 
saw service as a missionary in the Sierra Gorda, in the region 
between the present-day states of Tamaulipas and Queretaro, 
but left there in 1767 to join the Fernandinos 8 under Father 
Serra, who had been charged to take over the missions of the Cal- 

3 Burt, John Bagnell, A History of Greece (London, 1900), p. vii. 

4 Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California (San Francisco, 1886), Vol. ii, 
p. 9, n. 12. 

5 Cf. Chandler, Charles Lton, Inter-American Acquaintances (Sewanee.Tenn., 
2 ed., 1917), pp. 170-178, on the Basques in Spanish America. 

6 This is the opinion of Hittell (Hittell, Theodore H., History of California 
[San Francisco, 1885], Vol. i, p. 454), which agrees with Vancouver's estimate, 
made in 1792, that Lasuen was "about 72 years of age." (Vancouver, George, 
A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and Round the World [London, 2 ed., 
1801], Vol. iii, p. 56.) 

' This institution was a college in the present-day sense only in that it served as a 
training-school for missionaries. It was also the administrative center for missionary 
work done by the friars of the college and a home to which they retired when relieved 
from their labors in the field. It was an off-shoot of the College (Colegio de propa- 
ganda fide) of Queretaro, which had been established in 1683. (Bancroft, Hubert 
Howe, History of Mexico [San Francisco, 1887], Vol. iii, pp. 714-715). The Colegio 
de propaganda fide of San Fernando was founded in 1734. (Engelhardt, Zephyrin, 
The Missions and Missionaries of California [San Francisco, 1908], Vol. i, pp. 614- 
617 [Appendix F, Apostolic Colleges] at p. 615). 

* Franciscans of the College of San Fernando. 
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ifornias in succession to the Jesuits. 9 It was not until April, 
1768, that Serra and his band reached Loreto across the Gulf, 
where Father Junipero at once proceeded to assign posts to the 
missionaries who had accompanied him. 10 

The Spanish settlements in the Californias at this time were 
confined to the peninsula of Baja California, mostly to the 
lower half, with Loreto, the military and religious capital, about 
in the center of the occupied part. There were fifteen missions 
at the time of the transfer from the Jesuits to the Fernandinos, 
but this number was soon reduced to thirteen. In anticipation 
of the occupation of Alta California, which took place in 1769, 
another mission, San Fernando de Velicata, was founded in the 
extreme northern reaches of the peninsula. By far the most 
important of the missions and, with the exception of the presently 
to be founded Velicata, the most northerly among them was 
that of San Francisco de Borja. It is a tribute to Father Lasuen 
that he was directed to take charge of this mission. The task 
which confronted him was very difficult. On the departure 
of the Jesuits, military commissaries had been placed in charge 
of the missions, and they had spent more time searching for 
the supposed hidden wealth of the Jesuits than in promoting 
the welfare of the missions. As a result the missions had fallen 
away, and they were still further impoverished by being drawn 
upon for supplies for the expeditions of 1769 to Alta California. 
Naturally, the distant post of Borja was among the last to 
receive aid for its rehabilitation. The condition of affairs there 
and the good sense of Father Lasuen are both illustrated by cer- 
tain correspondence between him and the powerful royal repre- 
sentative, Jose de Galvez, at that time temporarily in the penin- 
sula, the letters bearing date between September, 1768, and Feb- 
ruary, 1769. 

Galvez had published an edict against gambling, and directed 
Lasuen to see that it was observed at the mission. Galvez 
also suggested the advisability of giving tobacco to the Indians 



9 Palou, Francisco, Noticias de la Nueva California (San Francisco, 1874), 
Vol. i, p. 7. The Jesuits had just been ordered expelled from all Spanish dominions, 
by decree of the king of Spain. 

10 Bancroft, Hubert Howe, North Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco, 
1886), Vol. i, p. 484. 
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to gain their good will. Lasuen replied that he would comply 
with Galvez's directions, but as a matter of fact the vice of 
gambling did not exist at Borja, and the Indians used tobacco 
only as snuff, and for that but sparingly. The real need at Borja 
was not reform or tobacco, but food and clothing, for "my 
children are most numerous, and hungry, and naked." In 
the five months (from May to October, 1768) that he had been 
in charge of the mission he had not received a grain of aid from 
anywhere. The letter impressed Galvez, but in a most extra- 
ordinary way. He wrote to Lasuen that he proposed to relieve 
his necessities by deporting many of his neophytes to the better 
supplied missions of the south. It is somewhat strange that 
the experienced Father Serra should have endorsed this plan, 
which failed to take into account the extreme conservatism of 
the Indian in clinging to his native surroundings, however mean 
they may be. Galvez went on to say that two boats were to be 
despatched north at once to get the Indian families designated 
by Lasuen for the southern missions. Lasuen was wholly op- 
posed to this arrangement, but his answer to Galvez's letter was 
a model for tact. Instead of making a stormy protest, he pointed 
out that the plan, though "very just and necessary," was "at 
this time exposed to many difficulties and more or less impossible 
of execution." The Indians of his mission were "still untamed 
and new in Christianity," wherefore it would be "very difficult 
to make them comprehend the great utility which would come 
to them from the change and the favorable advantages which 
you offer them." When one of the boats arrived to take away 
some of the Indians, Lasuen informed the captain that he would 
await further orders from Galvez before embarking them. The 
correspondence closes with a letter from Galvez recognizing 
the correctness of Father Lasuen's stand, and approving his 
suspension of the sending of the Indians from Borja. 11 

No connected account can yet be given of Lasuen's five year 
term as the missionary of San Francisco de Borja, although 
some more or less fragmentary records are at hand. Lasuen's 
problem, as indeed was that of the other Baja California mission- 
aries, was not so much to build up his mission as to keep it from 

" Engelhahdt, op. cit.. Vol. i, pp. 314-319. 
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going to pieces. This he did, in the face of discouraging cir- 
cumstances. It is said that there were 1,500 neophytes within 
the jurisdiction of the Borja mission at the time the Jesuits were 
dispossessed, some five hundred more than any other had. ,2 From 
a report by Father Lasuen, dated August 31, 1770, it appears 
that there were 172 Indians at the mission, in addition to the 
sick who came in from the neighboring Indian villages. The 
greater number of the Christian Indians, however, lived in six 
Indian towns, or visitas, periodically visited by Father Lasuen 
for religious purposes. Two years before, in a detailed and 
exact report to Galvez, who had issued a decree, dated July 12, 
1768, asking information about the missions, Lasuen had stated 
that in his opinion there were 1,616 or 1,618 13 Indians under him. 
Since that time he had baptized 226 persons and 324 had died. 
By subtracting the excess of deaths over baptisms one should 
arrive at the number now in his charge — that is, 1,518 or 1,520." 
A year later, in August, 1771, Lasuen reported that 401 persons 
had thus far been baptized during his stay at the mission, and 
so far as was known there was not a single pagan left in the 
whole district. There were then 1,479 persons under his rule, 
of whom 184 were at the mission, where it was not possible to take 
more because of the scarcity of water and cultivable land. The 
mission was moderately well stocked with domestic animals. 
There were about 500 head of cattle, 215 horses, 43 mules, 3 asses, 
1 ,700 sheep, and 930 goats. Father Lasuen had planted vineyards, 
fig and pomegranate trees, and some cotton. The cotton was 
used at the mission in the manufacture of shawls for the Indians, 
and blankets were made of wool. 15 In May, 1773, when the 
Dominicans succeeded to the Franciscan missions of the penin- 
sula, statistics showed that there were at Borja 1,000 persons, 
648 cattle, 387 horses and mules, 2,343 sheep, and 1,003 goats. 
The importance of the mission stands forth the more clearly 
when it appears that there were but 4,268 persons and 14,716 

a Clavigero, Francisco Javier, Storia delta California (Venice, 1789), Vol. ii, 
p. 185. 

15 Engelhabdi (op.cit., Vol. i, p. 386) wrongly states the number as "one 
thousand and sixteen souls." 

14 Lasuen to Pal6u, August 31, 1770, in Bancroft Library, Archivo de la Mision de 
Santa Bdrbara, Vol. i, pp. 29-33. 

11 Paloo, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 175-178. 
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domestic animals in all fourteen missions of Baja California. 
Thus, San Francisco de Borja, though by no means a favored spot, 
had under its control nearly a fourth of all the Indians in the 
missions and more than a fourth of the domestic animals. 16 

A still more eloquent commentary on the services of Father 
Lasu6n at San Francisco de Borja might be made if it were 
possible to go into the intimate details of his private life. During 
five years he had been the sole missionary at that mission. Com- 
menting on Lasuen's expressed wish for a second missionary 
there, Bancroft says: "We can in some degree imagine the 
desolate loneliness of a padre's life at a frontier mission; but the 
reality must have been far worse than anything our fancy can 
picture. These friars were mostly educated, in many cases 
learned, men; not used to nor needing the bustle of city life, but 
wanting, as they did their daily food, intelligent companionship. 
They were not alone in the strictest sense of the word, for there 
were enough people around them. But what were these people? 
— ignorant, lazy, dirty, sulky, treacherous, half-tamed savages, 
with whom no decent man could have anything in common. 
Even the almost hopeless task of saving their miserable souls 
must have required a martyr for its performance." 17 But 
there were material discomforts as well. Writing from Alta 
California in April, 1774, nearly a year after his departure from 
the peninsula, Lasuen begged to be relieved from the great 
hardship he was undergoing for lack of wearing apparel, which 
had already reached the point of indecency. His clothes, he 
said, had been in continuous use for more than five years. He 
had mended them until they no longer admitted of it, and, more- 
over, he no longer had materials for sewing. Referring some- 
what humorously in another letter to his need for clothing, 
Lasuen said that it was perhaps on that account that the In- 
dians cared for him so much, on the principle that like attracts 
like, for he resembled them much in scantiness of wardrobe. 18 

16 Chapman, Charles E., The Founding of Spanish California (New York, 1916), 
pp. 308-309. After Lasuen's departure the Borja mission declined at an alarming 
rate. In 1800 the total number of Indians under its direction was 400, and there 
were but 31 head of cattle, 130 horses and mules, and 1,000 sheep and goats. (Ban- 
croft, N. M. St. and Tex., Vol. i, p. 762. n. 55). 

» N. M. St. and Tex., Vol. i, p. 729, n. 5. 

" Chapman, op. cit., p. 253. 
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When the Baja California missions were turned over to the 
Dominicans, eight of the Fernandinos, presumably the most 
capable among them, were directed to proceed to Alta Califor- 
nia 19 where a number of presidios and missions had been estab- 
lished, the latter under the presidency of Father Serra, since the 
Spanish occupation of 1769. Lasuen was one of the friars 
ordered to the northern province. The missionaries left the 
peninsula in charge of Father Palou, who for several years had 
served as president of the Baja California missions, escorted by 
a military force under Sergeant Jose de Ortega. The party 
reached San Francisco de Borja on June 22, 1773, and left there 
next day, thus bringing Lasuen's long ministry at that mission 
to an end. 20 En route north they made the first attempt that 
ever was made to run the boundary between the two Calif ornias. 
The line of division had been agreed upon in Mexico in May, 
1772. 21 In accord with that decision Palou and his party raised 
a cross, on August 19, 1773, to mark the boundary between the 
Dominicans and Fernandinos. The line was some five leagues 
north of the arroyo of San Juan Bautista and fifteen south of 
San Diego, a number of miles below the present boundary. 
Eleven days later the party reached San Diego in Alta Cali- 
fornia. 22 

It is not surprising that Lasuen was assigned to the mission 
at San Gabriel. This had been founded in 1771, and gave prom- 
ise of being the best site of all the missions from the standpoint 
of pastoral and agricultural possibilities. Hopes had not yet 
been realized, however, due in a measure to trouble with the 
Indians, caused by the improper conduct of Spanish soldiers. 23 
Lasuen was the right man to bring prosperity to San Gabriel. 
He set out for his mission at once, and took up his duties there 
in September, 1773. The time was the least propitious possible, 
for the great eight months' famine which all but caused the 
abandonment of Alta California was already at its height. Sup- 

19 Hittell, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 364. 

20 Ibid; also Engelhabdt, op. cit, Vol. i, p. 487. 

21 Chapman, op. cit., p. 118. In 1775 this was accepted by the Council of the 
Indies as the official line. (Ibid, n. 59.) 

22 Bancroft, Hist. Cat., Vol. i, p. 195. 

23 Chapman, op. cit, pp. 101, 107, 123-125. 
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plies from New Spain reached San Diego on March 13, 1774, but 
it was not until some time later that San Gabriel was relieved. 24 
Meanwhile, the first overland expedition to reach Alta Cali- 
fornia 25 arrived at San Gabriel on March 22, 1774, under the 
command of Captain Juan Bautista de Anza, having made an 
arduous journey from Sonora by way of the Colorado Desert. 26 
This made matters worse for a while, since Anza, too, lacked 
supplies, but it meant an increased importance for San Gabriel, 
which henceforth was the first settlement in the province reached 
by those taking the overland route from Sonora. 

Father Lasuen, already past middle life, had wished to retire to 
the College of San Fernando instead of coming to Alta California, 
but, on being informed that he could not be spared, resigned 
himself to remaining in the province. 27 He was destined never 
to leave, serving continuously in Alta California for thirty 
years. Little more need be said of his stay at San Gabriel. By 
the close of 1774 it was already the most prosperous of the mis- 
sions. 28 Furthermore, the troubles with Indians had been 
overcome. A more serious task was now at hand. The march 
between San Diego and San Gabriel had always been difficult, 
owing to the treacherous character of the Indians. 29 Fathers 
Lasuen and Gregorio Amurrio were designated, in August, 
1775, to found a mission between these two, to be called San 
Juan Capistrano. Lasuen, who was in Monterey at the time, 
made the long journey to San Diego, 30 and then turned back 
with Ortega, now a lieutenant, to make explorations for a site. 
In October, Lasuen formally inaugurated the mission. Father 
Amurrio soon arrived, and prospects seemed excellent, for the 
natives were well disposed, but after only a few days there came 
news of a great Indian uprising at San Diego. Ortega was 
therefore obliged to leave for San Diego, and advised the two 

2 < Ibid, pp. 252-253. 

26 The journeys from Baja California cannot be so styled. The peninsula was 
merely part of a route, the first portions of which included the voyage across the 
Gulf of California. 

26 Chapman, op. <dt., pp. 276-280. 

27 Ibid., p. 258. 

28 Bancroft, Hist. Cat, Vol. i, p. 239. 

29 Chapman, op. cit., 329. 
M About 500 miles. 
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friars to give up the mission. This seemed the part of good sense; 
so the mission bells were buried, and the place was abandoned. 31 
Not long afterward, however, it was reoccupied. 

The San Diego revolt of 1775 was the most serious attempt 
the Indians of Alta California ever made to drive the Spaniards 
out of the province. Suffice to say here that the revolt was 
a failure, despite the wide ramifications of the league against 
the Spaniards. 32 Because of the underlying seriousness of the 
situation, however, and especially because the Indians of San 
Diego had always been disposed to be troublesome, the presence 
at the mission of the most able friars in the province was impera- 
tive, to supplement the work of the soldiers of the presidial es- 
tablishment near by. Father Lasuen was, therefore, called upon to 
remain at San Diego. 

For a year after Lasuen's arrival at San Diego there were 
troubles in connection with the late revolt — troubles between 
the friars and Governor Rivera, rather than with the Indians. 
The former wished to follow a policy of conciliation, as opposed 
to the more stringent, long-continued measures of repression 
undertaken by the governor. These incidents may be passed 
over here with the remark that the friars were eventually sus- 
tained by the viceroy of New Spain. Father Lasuen remained 
at San Diego during the rest of Serra's presidency (ending with 
Serra's death, on August 28, 1784) and during the brief term of 
his successor, Father Palou. Meanwhile, affairs at San Diego 
had progressed smoothly; the earlier hostile attitude of the 
Indians did not again manifest itself. 

Palou's succession to the presidency of the missions was 
understood to be temporary, for he had already asked permission 
to retire to the College of San Fernando. Permission was granted, 
and probably in September, 1785, Palou departed for Mexico, 
where in the following year he became Father Superior of the 
college. The appointment of Lasuen as president of the mis- 
sions was dated February 6, 1785, but it was not received in 
Alta California until September, when his long period of service at 
San Diego came officially to an end. 33 

» Bancroft, Htit. Cal., Vol. I, pp. 248-249. 
" Chapman, op. cit., pp. 852-855. 

* Bancroft, Hist. Cal., Vol. i, pp. 416-417; Enoblhabdt, op. cit. Vol. ii, pp. 404- 
405. 
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A detailed account of the achievements of Lasuen as Father- 
President of the missions would involve giving a history of the 
province during the eighteen years of his term. For the pur- 
poses of this article it seems better to select some phases of his 
work and character for treatment. First, however, it is neces- 
sary to give some idea of the power of a Father-President, show- 
ing the relation of that office to the general authority exercised 
in the province by the Spanish state. 

Few writers on California history have been acquainted 
with even the bare rudiments of Spanish colonial administration. 
Most of them fail altogether to understand the relationship of the 
religious and the military establishments. Thus, many have 
referred to Father Serra as the conqueror and ruler of Alta Cali- 
fornia, and yet more have discussed the "conflicts between 
church and state" in the province. The clue to an accurate esti- 
mate of affairs is an understanding of the Real Patronato (royal 
patronage) of the Spanish kings. Briefly put, the kings of 
Spain exercised extraordinary authority over the temporal man- 
agement of the Church in Spanish America as a result of various 
grants by the popes. Churchmen, from archbishops and other 
high functionaries down to priests or friars, were the appointees 
of the king or his sub-delegates. It was the king or his represen- 
tatives who erected churches and convents, paid the salaries 
of churchmen, gave orders affecting the field of their labors, and 
in fine managed the affairs of the religious establishment in 
everything save in matters pertaining to the spiritual character 
of the profession. Thus, when the Franciscans entered Alta 
California, they went there because ordered to do so by Galvez 
and the viceroy, even though the Father Superior of the College 
of San Fernando was opposed to the undertaking. 34 Occasionally, 
the mission presidents in Spanish colonies were granted excep- 
tional authority. That was true of the Jesuit leaders in Baja 
California prior to their expulsion in 1767; there the Jesuit rec- 
tors were indeed responsible, under the viceroy of New Spain, 
for all that was done, for they headed the military and political 
establishment as well as the religious. This wide power was 
never exercised by Alta California Father-Presidents, though 

34 Chapman, op. cit., p. 104. 
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doubtless many of them desired to approximate it as nearly as 
possible. They had religious authority only, while the mili- 
tary and political power resided in the governor. 35 

The Father-Presidents and the governors were to a certain 
extent independent of each other, but both were subject to the 
viceroy of New Spain, or to the commandant-general of the 
Provincias Internas 36 during part of the time after 1776. Save 
for the higher authority of the political rulers of New Spain and 
the Father-Superior of San Fernando (who was himself a subordi- 
nate, in a measure, of the viceroy), the Father-President held 
absolute power over the missionaries of his flock. They in turn 
exercised an almost absolute control over their individual mis- 
sions. In theory they were mere administrators on behalf of the 
Indians until such time as the latter should become Christian and 
civilized. In fact, and necessarily (owing to the utter incompe- 
tence of the Indians), they directed the affairs of the missions, as 
would a father of a family, aided by Indian alcaldes who were 
elected by the Indians, but were virtually the appointees of the 
missionaries. The corporals at the missions had jurisdiction, under 
the governor, over the four or five soldiers of the mission guard 
and criminal jurisdiction over the Indians. This, almost the only 
authority outstanding from the friars, was a fruitful source of 
quarrels with the governors, who often insisted on the independ- 
ence of the mission guard, while the missionaries held that it 
should be subordinate to their wishes. The Father-President was 
not empowered to take action on his own responsibility, but could 
only administer the missions as they were, and in accord with 
orders. He could, however, make recommendations for action 
directly to the viceroy himself. Thus, the founding of missions 
was not a matter for the Father-President or the college to decide, 
but must be authorized by the high officials of state in New 
Spain. 

35 Down to 1777, when Felipe de Neve took up his residence in Monterey, the 
governors of the Californias had resided in Loreto, Baja California. Theoretically 
under them, but actually more or less independent, were the lieutenant-governors in 
Alta California. After 1777 the lieutenant-governor resided in Baja California. 
The two provinces continued to be regarded as one until 1804, when their political 
separation was ordered. 

36 The northern, or frontier, provinces of New Spain, which became a separate 
jurisdiction from the vice royalty in 1776. 
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In fine, therefore, a dual power was established in Alta Cali- 
fornia. When the two elements clashed, as it was inevitable 
they should, the governor usually had the advantage, for he 
commanded the troops of the province and as a military man 
might expect to get a more sympathetic hearing from the viceroy 
or commandant-general, who were usually soldiers, too. But 
the friars, as a result of their intellectual attainments and the 
unselfishness of their pretensions, were often able to attain their 
objects. Furthermore, they were the only element in the pro- 
vince with economic resources at their command, for the missions 
produced almost all that was raised in Alta California during 
the Spanish period. The Father-Presidents were not the sole 
rulers of Alta California, but they are entitled to be considered 
with the governors as one of the two ruling elements in the 
province. 

One of the principal objects of the Fernandinos, and of 
Fathers Serra and Lasuen in particular, was the founding of new 
missions, whereby more souls might be saved and Alta Cali- 
fornia placed on a sounder material basis. Of the twenty-one 
Fernandino missions, nine each were founded during the presi- 
dencies of Serra and Lasuen. Serra had long wished to establish 
a number of missions in the populous region bordering the Santa 
Barbara Channel, and authority for so doing was early received 
from New Spain. It was not until 1782, however, that the 
first of the missions, that of San Buenaventura, was founded, 
the last of Serra's nine. One of the earliest acts of Lasuen's 
regime was to add two more. The Father-President himself, 
now in his sixty-sixth year, went to the presidio of Santa Barbara, 37 
and superintended the founding of a mission near by. On 
December 4, 1786, this mission, Santa Barbara, at the present day 
the most famous of all the twenty-one, was formally dedicated. 38 
A year later, on December 8, 1787, Lasuen in person inaugurated 
the mission of Purisima Concepcion at a point previously selected 
by Governor Fages, thus completing the Channel missions, 
although actual work at the new establishment did not begin 
until 1788. 39 Next, steps were taken to found two missions 

37 Founded in 1782. 

88 Bancroft. Hist. Cal., Vol. i, p. 423. 

*> Ibid, Vol. i, pp. 424-425. 
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between San Carlos of Monterey and Santa Clara, but clear 
authorization therefor was not received until July, 1791. Lasuen 
acted with customary promptness. Both sites had already been 
explored, but Lasuen decided to see them himself. He found 
that of Santa Cruz all that had been claimed for it, and dedicated 
the mission there on August 28, 1791. 40 The sites chosen for 
the other mission, Soledad, were not approved by Lasuen, who 
himself selected the spot for the founding. On October ninth, 
Lasuen was on hand to raise the cross at Soledad. 41 

The governors and the friars had long wished for additional 
missions somewhat farther inland, though west of the Coast 
Range, with the idea of reducing all the Indians of the coast 
districts between San Diego and San Francisco. Besides giving 
more converts to the faith this would remove the last vestige 
of Indian peril in the region under Spanish control. Governor 
Borica was particularly active in cooperating with Father Lasuen 
to achieve this end. The year 1795 was largely taken up with 
careful explorations for mission sites, and in the following year 
the viceroy authorized the founding of the five missions asked 
for. By May, 1797, everything was ready. Then followed the 
most remarkable era of mission-founding in the history of the 
province. Serra in 1771, and Lasuen in 1791, had established 
two missions in a single year. Now, Lasuen from June to Sep- 
tember established no fewer than four, followed in June, 1798, 
by the erection of a fifth. At the inauguration of all these 
missions Father Lasuen presided in person, dedicating San 
Jose 42 on June 11, 1797, San Juan Bautista on June 24, San Mig- 
uel on July 25, San Fernando Rey on September 8, and San 
Luis Rey on June 13 of the following year. In so doing Father 
Lasuen had to traverse the whole occupied sphere of the province, 
some five hundred miles or more in length, enduring hard- 
ships which can hardly be appreciated in this day and age of lux- 
urious travel. Verily, for a man in his seventy-seventh or 
seventy-eighth year Father Lasuen might have been pardoned 



40 Ibid. Vol. i, pp. 491-493. 
« Ibid. Vol. i. pp. 492, 498-499. 

42 A number of miles north of the pueblo which gave the name to the present-day- 
city of San Jose. 
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for feeling a high degree of self-satisfaction over his achievement, 
though there is no evidence to the effect that he did. 43 

Yet, Father Lasuen rendered perhaps even more distinguished 
service as an administrator than as a founder of missions. Not 
only must the new missions be placed upon a durable footing, 
but the old ones had also to be maintained. A right to admin- 
ister the sacrament of confirmation had been granted to Serra 
for ten years. This ceased with his death, in 1784, at which 
time he had confirmed 5,309 persons. Lasuen was the only 
other Father-President to receive this right. It was granted 
for ten years in 1785, but was not forwarded to Lasuen until 1790. 
In the five-year period remaining to him he confirmed about 
9,000 persons. 44 He also exercised other powers which ordi- 
narily would have been in the hands of the secular clergy. Since 
there were no other priests in Alta California the missionaries 
had administered the sacraments and performed other religious 
services for the Spanish population, though this was not a part 
of their regular duties. In 1796 the Bishop of Sonora, unasked, 
conferred on Lasuen the titles of Vicario Fordneo and Vicario 
Castrense, whereby he was authorized to administer the custo- 
mary sacraments other than that of confirmation to the civilian 
and military elements respectively. At the same time he was 
made Juez Eclesidstico, or ecclesiastical judge, for such cases as 
might ordinarily be tried in a church court. All of these powers 
he was allowed to delegate to his subordinates, which Lasuen 
accordingly proceeded to do. 45 In 1795, too, Lasuen had been 
appointed commissary of the Inquisition of Mexico. As such 
he had occasion to publish a few edicts forwarded to him from 
Mexico, and once "confiscated and forwarded to the capital 
four copies of a forbidden game called El Eusebio." 46 These 
new duties added considerable to Lasuen's responsibilities, for 
by his own account the Spanish settlers were careless about 
observance of certain precepts of the Church, such as those of 

43 Bancroft, Hist. Cat., Vol. i, pp. 550-564. 

44 Ibid., Vol. i, p. 328. 

45 Engelhaedt, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 541-542. Bancroft (Hist. Cal., Vol. i, pp. 
578-579) states that these powers were "renewed" in 1796 by a new bishop, implying 
that they had been granted before. 

48 Engelhardt, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 542-543. 
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annual confession and receiving communion at Easter. 47 Yet, 
the old Father-President was far from being overwhelmed by 
his labors. In 1797, after he had just completed the founding of 
the four missions established in that year, Governor Borica, who 
regarded the achievement as extraordinary, complimented him, 
and observed that he must have renewed his youthful vigor 
by bathing in the holy waters of another Jordan. 48 

There is another side to Father Lasuen's administration 
deserving of comment in this connection. Whenever there was 
anything important to be done, he went himself to attend to it. 
His official headquarters were at San Carlos of Monterey, but his 
tours were so frequent that he was rarely there for any length of 
time. 

It was during Lasuen's rule, too, that a forward step was 
taken in the economic development of the missions. In addition 
to the normal development in agriculture and stock-raising as 
well as in the number of the Indians living at the missions. 49 the 
neophytes received instruction in the trades of the artisan 
beyond anything they had had before. The friars had already 
taught their wards all they knew, but desired to perfect them in 
their employments and make the missions independent of 
the supply ships from New Spain as much as possible. 50 Acting 
probably at Lasuen's suggestion Governor Fages wrote to the 
viceroy in 1787, asking that carpenters, smiths, masons, and 
other artisans be sent to Alta California to instruct the Indians. 81 
About twenty were sent, at royal expense, mostly between 1792 
and 1795, on four or five year contracts. A few remained per- 
manently in the province, but most returned to New Spain on the 
expiration of their contracts. 62 Much of the economic advance of 
the missions may be attributed to their coming. One wonders, 
too, how much of the improvement in mission architecture was 
due to the building or the reconstruction effected by them. Cer- 
tainly the missions of the earliest days were rude structures, 



47 Ibid., Vol. ii, pp. 548-544. 
<8 Hittell, op. cit.. Vol. i, p. 488. 
" Cf. Chapman, op. cit., pp. 427-428. 

60 Engelhakdt, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 584-535. 

61 Chapman, op. cit., p. 429. 

a Bancroft, Hist. Cat., Vol. i, p. 615. 
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while those of the period of Father Lasuen have been almost 
solely responsible for the "mission style" which is such a charac- 
teristic note in the present-day architecture of California. 

It is necessary to deal with one other phase of Lasuen's 
rule, that of his relations with the governors and presidial com- 
manders of the province. Disputes between the religious and 
the military were a chronic feature of Spanish colonial adminis- 
tration everywhere. Neither element can justly be charged 
with fault for this situation; it was inherent in the dual system of 
government employed, where powers were either too loosely 
defined, or else too specifically stated in some instances which did 
not fit actual circumstances. Unless both elements were dis- 
posed to get along, quarrels were sure to result, and even when 
they wished to avoid trouble, differences very often occurred. 
Father Serra was almost incessantly at outs with every governor 
of the province. He managed best, perhaps, with Pedro Fages 
during the latter's second term, and yet this same governor had 
at an earlier time lost his post as a result of Serra's complaints 
to the viceroy. 

Lasuen was fortunate in that the governors with whom he 
had to deal (Fages, Romeu, Arrillaga, Borica, and Alberni) were 
reasonable men, eager to have affairs run smoothly when possible. 
Fages was hot-tempered, but warm-hearted and incapable of 
harboring a grievance against anybody. He had had many 
quarrels with Serra, but his long experience as governor and 
Lasuen's tactfulness enabled him to get over some rough 
spots in his relations with Lasuen. Borica and Lasuen were 
devoted friends, but even they could not avoid disputes. One 
great source of trouble was the provision recommended by 
Governor Neve in 1779 that in the new missions about to be 
erected along the Santa Barbara Channel and in others pro- 
jected for farther inland the friars should exercise merely spirit- 
ual jurisdiction, allowing the natives to live in their own towns 
and make their living in their own way; by this plan it was also 
hoped to reduce the number of missionaries at a mission from two 
to one. 63 Lasuen himself wrote to the Father Superior of San 
Fernando protesting against the change. As his letter throws 

M Engblhardt, op. eit., Vol. ii, pp. 330-835. 
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light both on his own character and the hard task of the mis- 
sionaries in general, it seems worth while to quote some portions 
of it. With reference to a plan to form the missions into custodias 
under secular control [subject to the newly-appointed bishop of 
Sonora], Lasuen expressed himself in conformity, since it had 
the sanction of the Church. It might also serve as "a means for 
me to depart from this government and this work." 54 As for 
the Neve plan, if that was to be put into effect without recourse 
to the Council of the Indies, "I would, without delay and with 
a clear conscience, do all I could to seize any opportunity which 
might present itself to retire to the college. . . . This meas- 
ure, in my private opinion, without setting myself up against 
the views of others, though they may applaud it, has little of 
the religious in it, and is reprehensibly full of zeal to save money 
for the royal treasury. ... In fine," said Lasuen, after 
stating the difficult task of the missionaries, "this [new] system 
would consign a religious to a life that was more than tiresome, 
to sickness without assistance, and death without sacraments. 
... I cannot believe that His Catholic Majesty likes it, 
wishes, or will permit that a poor friar suffer such pitiful and griev- 
ous desolation, or that he will agree to this unbearable lack of a 
priest in one's greatest distress, when the friars, in order to 
serve the king, have deprived themselves of the very delightful 
company of so many people, or do I think that he will see them 
left without the help of anyone, when they themselves are being 
sacrificed for the sake of all. For me the solitude of this occu- 
pation is a cruel and terrible enemy which has struck me heavily, 
like a blow. I escaped from it, thank God, after evident risk of 
dying on account of it, and now that I see its shadow again, even 
from afar, I am full of trembling at the mere prospect of having 
to return to the struggle ... for it is possible that this mis- 
fortune, which I fear worse than death, may fall to my lot. 
Therefore, if this measure is not revoked, I again declare my 
positive and supreme repugnance to this religious task, and 
ask insistently that I be relieved, relying on [the rights granted 
by] . . . our Franciscan law ... I would beg, and I do beg, 



54 As a man Lasuen never desired to stay in the Californias. As a religious he 
accepted with resignation the duty imposed upon him. 
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leave to go to my province in the Order, or to attach myself to 
any other whatsoever in the world, for all the evils of any charac- 
ter, save that of sin, seem less to me than that of being alone in 
this ministry." 65 It will be noticed that Lasuen's protest was very 
far from being an act of rebellion. The law of his Order gave 
gave him rights in the matter, and he implied that he would 
obey if the Council of the Indies or the king should sustain the 
measure. The horror with which he recalled his service as the 
sole missionary at Borja and a lurking fear of insanity if he 
should be required to perform a similar task again seem to un- 
derlie his resistance to the plan. And what wonder that he 
should have felt that way ! 

As for the change itself, it was not actually put into effect, 
but the question was raised at the outset of Lasuen's presidency, 
with respect to the two missions proposed to be founded along 
the Santa Barbara Channel. The Neve reglamento had never 
been revoked, except that the plan for but a single missionary 
seems to have been overruled. Even this variation from the 
original plan was not certainly known in Alta California. It 
was now directed that the new missions should conform to the 
Neve arrangement. On the other hand Lasuen received orders 
from the Father Superior of San Fernando not to found them 
except upon the old basis. Here then was a situation that had 
been created neither by Fages nor by Lasuen. Yet, between 
them they handled it so that it has left but a scant trace on the 
local records of Alta California. Lasuen had his way without 
quarreling, and it was tacitly agreed that the missions should 
be founded on the old basis. 56 

Meanwhile a controvery had been started, prior to Lasuen's 
installation in office, between Fages and Palou. This was 
brought to a head by charges against the Fernandinos made 
by Fages in September, 1785. It is not necessary here to go 
into the charges, which were somewhat trivial, but it may be said 
that Lasuen, upon whom it devolved to draw up the answer, 
refuted them in a dignified and convincing manner, which vir- 
tually settled the dispute. In his report, which he was directing 

65 Lasuen to Francisco Pangua, undated, but probably of the year 1784, in Ban- 
croft Library, Documentos para la Historia de California, Vol. iv, pp. 43-50. 
M Bancroft, Hist. Cal., Vol. i, p. 422. 
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to the commandant-general of the Provincias Internas, he reverted 
to the single missionary plan: "I shall not hesitate to give 
information conducive to that end, if they order me to do so or 
ask my advice, to the effect that I am utterly opposed, particu- 
larly on my own account, as much as it is possible to be opposed, 
to the project of being alone in a mission. I shall offer myself for 
any kind of suffering and to die in these parts, as soon as God may 
order it, but I am certain that there will never be a man who 
can convince me that I must subject myself to that solitude in 
this ministry. It seems that this plan has either been abolished 
or silently passed over, on which account I say no more, but I 
shall do so whenever occasion demands it." 57 

The dispute between Lasuen and Fages came for solution 
before the highest authorities in New Spain and Spain, occupy- 
ing a measure of their attention for a number of years. At 
length, it was decided, in 1793, to drop the matter. 58 Through 
Lasuen's skilful management it had died a natural death in Alta 
California. Thus we find Fages, in his general report of 1787 
about the missions, speaking in the highest terms of the mission- 
aries, and nowhere saying anything derogatory of them. One 
paragraph of this document, though it does not refer directly to 
Father Lasuen, is worth quoting: "If we are to be just to all 
[the Fernandinos], as we ought to be, we must confess that 
the rapid, gratifying, and interesting progress, both spiritual 
and temporal, which we fortunately are able to see and enjoy 
in this vast new country, is the glorious effect of the apostolic 
zeal, activity, and indefatigable ardor of their religious." 59 It 
would have been difficult for the average individual to speak 
in this generous manner, unless he were on good terms with 
those of whom he was speaking. Lasuen must have persuaded 
Fages to bury the hatchet . 

67 Lasuen to Jacobo Ugarte y Loyola, undated, but certified at Monterey as a 
correct copy on October 25, 1787, in Bancroft Library, Archivo de la Mision de 
Santa Bdrbara, Vol. viii, pp. 47-70, especially at pp. 60-61. 

58 Chapman, Charles E .Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias 
for the History of the Pacific Coast and the American Southwest (Berkeley, 1919), p. 
625, item 5280, and documents cited there. 

69 Pages, Informe Gral. sobre Misiones, undated, but of the year 1787, in Bancroft 
Library, Archives of California, State Papers, Missions and Colonization, Vol. i, pp. 
124-154, expecially at p. 144, par. 28, 
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A number of differences arose even in the time of Governor 
Borica. When the Spanish pueblo of Branciforte (modern Santa 
Cruz) was founded near the mission of Santa Cruz, Lasuen 
and the other Fernandinos protested. The viceroy sustained 
Borica, however, and Lasuen had the good sense not to insist 
upon his point of view. 60 Questions arose also over the instruc- 
tion of neophytes (mission Indians) by the artisans sent from 
Mexico, the use of neophytes in pursuit of others who had run 
away from the missions, and the election of Indian alcaldes at 
the missions. These matters were arranged without undue fric- 
tion, so that the letter of the law was complied with, but the 
missionaries were allowed to carry on their affairs much as they 
had before. 61 

Such differences as these came to the fore now and then to 
the end of Lasuen's rule and, indeed, thereafter, for they were 
inseparable from the system of government employed. One 
of Lasuen's last acts was to assist in defeating an attempt to re- 
vive Neve's mission plan. In 1802, he prepared a report opposing 
the project. The viceroy accepted his conclusions, and the 
change in the mission system did not take place. 62 

It may fairly be said, however, that Lasuen was able both 
to maintain harmony with the military and to have his own way 
in the management of the missions. All his contemporaries 
spoke highly, even enthusiastically, of him. There can be no 
doubt that his lovable traits as a man contributed appreciably 
to his success as an administrator. The sweetness and nobility 
of his character is attested by foreigners and by Spaniards alike, 
whose comments are all the more worthy of credence in that 
they wrote under circumstances which did not require them to 
set down other than what they really felt. The great French 
navigator, Laperouse, visited Monterey in September, 1786. In 
his description of the province he inclined to disapprove of the 
mission system, but spoke warmly of the wise and pious conduct 
of the missionaries. Of the Father-President he says: "Father 
Fermfn de Lasuen, president of the missions of New California, 

•• Bancroft, Hist. Cal., Vol. i, pp. 568-572. 

11 Numerous references to these and other matters appear in Bancroft, Engel- 

BARDT, and HlTTELL, q. v. 

a Engelhardt, op. eit., Vol. ii, pp. 585-590. 
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is one of the most worthy of esteem and respect of all the men 
I have ever met. His sweetness of temper, his benevolence, and 
his love for the Indians are beyond expression." 63 This tribute 
is the more striking in that Laperouse was in Alta California at 
the time when the quarrel between Pages and Lasuen which 
began the latter's presidency was at its height. Laperouse 
mentions this as follows: "The missionaries, who are so pious, so 
worthy of respect, are already in open quarrel with the governor, 
who for his part seemed to me to be a loyal soldier." 64 Thus, 
Laperouse, who here and elsewhere evinced his liking for Fages, 
was not blinded to the merits of the friars, and was able to give 
the enthusiastic praise of Lasuen quoted above. 

Perhaps even more remarkable is the tribute given by the 
English navigator, Vancouver. Referring to his first meeting 
with Lasuen, on the occasion of a visit to the mission of San 
Carlos in December, 1792, Vancouver says: "Our reception at 
the mission could not fail to convince us of the joy and satisfac- 
tion we communicated to the worthy and reverend fathers, who 
in return made the most hospitable offers of every refreshment 
their homely abode afforded. On our arrival at the entrance 
of the Mission the bells were rung, and the Rev. Fermin Fran- 
cisco de Lasuen, father president of the missionaries of the order 
of St. Francisco in New Albion, 65 together with the fathers of this 
mission, came out to meet us, and conduct us to the principal 
residence of the father president. This personage was about 
seventy-two years of age, whose gentle manners, united to a most 
venerable and placid countenance, indicated that tranquilized 
state of mind, that fitted him in an eminent degree for presiding 
over so benevolent an institution." 66 So impressed was he by the 
Father-President that in November, 1793, he gave his name, 
not once but twice, to the points at the extremities of the Bay 
of San Pedro, near Los Angeles. 67 These names, "Point Fermin" 
and "Point Lasuen," are still retained on modern maps. The 

•* Lap6roube, Jean Francois de Galaup, Comte de. Voyage de La Ptrouse autour 
du Monde (Paris, 1798), Vol. ii, p. 300, note. 

" Ibid, Vol. ii, p. 299. 

a Drake's name for the coast of the Califomias, which with Brittanic persistence 
Vancouver insisted on employing in place of the Spanish name. 

*• Vahcouveb, op. cit.. Vol. iii, p. 56. 

" Ibid, Vol. iv. pp. 351-353. 
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following month, while at San Diego, Vancouver met Lasuen, 
who had just reached that port during one of his journeys to 
visit the missions in his charge. Vancouver had been prevented 
from sailing by unfavorable winds, "but," he says, "I did not 
regret the detention as it afforded us the pleasure of a visit from 
our very highly esteemed and venerable friend the father presi- 
dent of the missionaries." Lasuen wished to send to San Juan 
Capistrano for supplies to "add abundantly to our stock of 
refreshments," and Vancouver, who expressed himself as "not 
less thankful for these offices of kindness as convinced of the 
sincerity with which they were made," states that he "had 
great difficulty to prevail on the father president to desist 
from sending to St. Juan's for the supplies he had proposed." 
Finally, Vancouver writes: "The enjoyment of the society 
of this worthy character was of short duration; it, however, 
afforded me the satisfaction of personally acknowledging the 
obligations we were under for the friendly services that had been 
conferred upon us, by the missionaries under his immediate 
direction and government; being perfectly assured, that how- 
ever well disposed the several individuals might have been to 
have shewn us the kind attention we had received, the cordial 
interest with which the father president had, on all occasions, 
so warmly espoused our interests, must have been of no small 
importance to our comfort. This consideration, in addition to 
the esteem I had conceived for his character, induced me to solicit 
his acceptance of a handsome barrelled organ, which, notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes of climate, was still in complete order 
and repair. This was received with great pleasure, and abun- 
dant thanks, and was to be appropriated to the use and orna- 
ment of the new church at the presidency of the missions at 
St. Carlos." 68 These statements from an Englishman, who was 
quite as "British" in his conservatism as the average of his race, 
in an age when Englishmen felt an antipathy toward Spain and 
Spaniards on both national and religious grounds, are the strong- 
est possible evidence of the charm of Lasuen's manner and 
the beauty of his character. 

Malaspina, commander of the Spanish voyage of discovery 
by the ships Descubierta and Atrevida, was at Monterey in Sep- 

• 8 Ibid., Vol. iv, pp. 362-364. 
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tember, 1791. He refers to Lasuen in connection with various 
interpretations about the reported loss of two boats by the 
Laperouse expedition: "Among those who could with the most 
judgment and knowledge make some interpretations, Fray 
Matfas [sic] de Lasuen, of the Order of St. Francis, president of 
the missions of New California, without doubt deserved the first 
place. He was a man who in Christian lore, mien, and con- 
duct was truly apostolic, and his good manners and learning were 
unusual. This religious had with good reason merited the 
esteem and friendship of both French commanders and the major- 
ity of their subordinates." 69 

Bishop Francisco Rouset of Sonora wrote to Father-President 
Tapis on October 27, 1803, doubtless on receipt of the news of 
Father Lasuen's death, praising the latter for his religious char- 
acter and his services. Unfortunately, the exact transcript of his 
letter is not now at hand. 70 

If further proof were needed of the zeal as a missionary of 
this great Franciscan it need only be said that he served all 
the years of his presidency without pay. Salaries were granted 
only to the two missionaries stationed regularly at each mission. 
The supernumerary missionaries were without stipend, and, 
strange to say, the Father-Presidents were reckoned in this cate- 
gory. 71 As Lasuen put it, he lived upon the alms of his Francis- 
can brethren. This self-sacrifice is not so surprising in itself, 
for many others were equally without financial reward, but it was 
particularly hard for Father Lasuen, who had a poor sister, named 
Clara, about whose welfare he was anxious, for he feared that 
he must die without having been able to provide for her. 72 

And so at length this man, who had done a life work after 
most others would have chosen to retire, was himself ready to 
pass off the scene. Old man that he was, about 83, he had 
retained his faculties and rendered effective service to the very 
end. After an illness that confined him to his bed for twelve 

69 FernAndez de Navareete, MartIn, Examen Histdrico-Critico de los Viajes 
y Descubrimientos Ap6crifos, in Coleccidn de Documentos Iniditos para la Historia de 
Espana (Madrid, 1849), Vol. xv, p. 315. 

70 Bancroft Library, Archivo de la Mision de Santa Bdrbara, Vol. xi, p. 100. This 
is number 8 in a calendar of letters received from the bishops of Sonora. 

71 Bancroft, Hist. Cal., Vol. i, p. 578. 

72 Hitteli* op. cit.. Vol. i, pp. 488-489. 
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days 73 he died at Mission San Carlos on June 26, 1803, and 
was buried there the next day. 74 

In estimating the greatness of Lasuen's work one is naturally 
inclined to compare him with his renowned predecessor, Junipero 
Serra. Bancroft rates Lasuen ahead of Serra, 76 though Engel- 
hardt impugns his motive. 76 It is perhaps unnecessary to choose 
between them, but, surely, Lasuen worthily filled the post of 
the great Junipero. As a mission-founder he had achieved as 
much; indeed it might be argued that he had done more, for he 
is credited with having inaugurated one of those established 
during Serra's presidency, while he personally dedicated all of the 
nine erected in his own term. He travelled fully as much as 
Father Serra from mission to mission and perhaps more. He 
baptized a far greater number of Indians in the much shorter 
period of time during which he was allowed to administer the 
sacrament of confirmation. He built up the missions eco- 
nomically and architecturally. He was far more successful 
than Serra in maintaining harmonious relations with the mili- 
tary. In zeal as a Christian and a missionary he equalled, though 
he could not surpass, Father Junipero. And yet it is perhaps 
true that the task of Father Serra in a virgin field was the more 
difficult, and therefore entitled to the greater praise for its suc- 
cessful fulfilment. One wonders, however, if Lasuen might not 
have done equally well, if the chance had fallen to him. And, 
furthermore, if Lasuen had had a Palou to write his biography, 
might he not have fared nearly as well with posterity? Be that 
as it may, one may well sympathize with the splendid tribute 
(omitting all in it that compares Lasuen to Serra) paid to him by 
Bancroft: "In him were united the qualities that make up the 
model or ideal padre. . . . In person he was small and compact, 
in expression vivacious, in manners always agreeable, though 
dignified. He was a frank, kind-hearted old man, who made 
friends of all he met. Distinguished visitors of French and 
English as well as of Spanish blood were impressed in like manner 
with his sweetness of disposition and quiet force of character. 

n Ibid., Vol. i, p. 489. 

" Bancroft, Hist. Cat., Vol. ii, p. 8. 

76 Ibid, Vol. ii, pp. 8-9. 

™ Engelhardt, op. tit.. Vol. ii, p. 597. 
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His relations with the college, with the government, and with his 
band of missionary workers were always harmonious, often in 
somewhat trying circumstances, though no one of the Francis- 
cans had more clearly defined opinions than he. None of them 
had a firmer will, or were readier on occasion to express their views. 
His management of the mission interests for eighteen years 
affords abundant evidence of his untiring zeal and of his ability 
as a man of business. His writings . . . prepossess the reader 
in favor of the author by their comparative conciseness of style. 
Of his fervent piety there are abundant proofs; and his piety and 
humility were of an agreeable type, unobtrusive, and blended 
with common-sense . . . Padre Fermin — as he was every- 
where known — to a remarkable degree for his time and environ- 
ment based his hopes of future reward on purity of life, kindness, 
and courtesy to all, and a zealous performance of duty as a man, 
a Christian, and a Franciscan." 77 This from a writer not always 
in sympathy with the friars should be a measure of the regard 
in which posterity should hold the memory of the great and lov- 
able California missionary, Fermin Francisco de Lasuen. 
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